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Death rates did indeed decrease, but not as fast as they should
have done, and visitations of epidemics such as cholera were
frequent.
If the traveller whom we have imagined visiting the country
in 1746 had returned a hundred years later, he would no doubt
have been astonished by the mechanical inventions, but also
deeply shocked at their results. No care was taken of the mass
of the population, not even of its children. In any large block
of tenements, stated the Glasgow superintendent of police: ikl
should be able to find a thousand children who have no name
whatever, or only nicknames, like dogs." In Edinburgh the
usual answer to: "When were you last washed?'5 was :i When
I was last in prison"; in Dumfries (where one person out of
every eleven died of cholera) there were twelve bakers5 shops
and seventy-nine whisky shops.
Nothing, indeed, would have discomposed an eighteenth-
century traveller more than the deliberate refusal of any form
of recreation except alcohol to the working class. No public
free libraries existed before 1845. Public open spaces were not
provided or were sold on the flimsiest grounds. Sport was made
more and more impossible as the to\vns extended. Playhouses
were of course denounced as immoral, and widely successful
attempts were made to close every garden, museum or other
place of recreation not a beer-house, on Sundays, the only day
when the working class could patronize them. The Anglican
Church connived at this, but the driving force was Noncon-
formist. Wesley had rejoiced that his Methodists had abstained
from "reading plays, romances or books of humour, from
singing innocent songs or talking in a gay diverting manner."
This ignoble rule was enforced and extended as far as the power
of what O'Connor called the "shopocracy" could carry it.
Dissenters, generally regarded as Radicals, turned Roebuck
and other of their most ardent defenders out of their Parlia-
mentary seats in 1837 for declining to support a Sabbatarian
campaign.
Not unnaturally, in such a regime the arts which made life
pleasant declined and disappeared. Painting and music
touched a new low level of vulgarity; architecture destroyed
city after city and covered the face of Britain with bestial